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HEINE'S 'BUCH LE GRAND' 
I 

Introductory Remarks 
Heine's 'Buch Le Grand' has been subjected to careful analysis 
in recent years by two well-known commentators of his works — 
Ernst Elster and Karl Hessel. 1 To both these critics we owe en- 
lightenment on many points which, to the uninitiated, have made 
this work of Heine's a series of riddles, of mystifying innuendos, a 
mere rhapsodic hodge-podge of whims, moods and reflections. To 
Elster belongs the credit of having discovered in 'Le Grand' 
Heine's confession of his love for Therese Heine, the younger sister 
of his counsin Amalie, who used to be regarded as the sole object 
of his serious passion. Hessel has succeeded in proving that the 
lady so constantly addressed as 'Madam' in 'Le Grand' can not 
be dismissed as a fictitious personage; she is Friederike Robert, 
the beautiful friend and patroness of Heine during his Berlin days. 
In connection with this discovery Hessel has thrown light on many 
passages which could be read intelligently only on the basis of an 
intimate knowledge of the nature of his relations with that gifted 
lady. 

Nevertheless, in interpreting the book as a whole, both these 
critics have erred, it seems to me, as a result of preconceived 
favorite theories. After discovering Heine's relations to Therese, 
Elster came to think of 'Le Grand' as a book seriously planned 
and written with the prime object of winning Therese's love and 
her family's approval of the match. In accordance with this 
idea he believed Therese to be concealed under that fictitious 
name Evelina, while he regarded the poet's rambling account as 
addressed to her mother — the most influential person in a family 
.natter of this kind. Developing this idea, Elster had to be pre- 
pared to go so far as to view chapter 13 — the essay on learning — 
as a serious attempt to convince his uncle's family of his scholarly 
attainments and to view chapter 14 — that delightful dissertation 
on fools and their value to the poet as a capital investment — as a 

1 Essays by both are found in the ' Vierteljahrschrift fur Literaturgeschichte. 
Elster: 'Zu Heines Biographie,' vol. IV, 1891; Hessel: 'Heines Buch Le 
Grand,' vol. V, 1892. 
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demonstration of his ability to support a wife by his satirical pen. 

A number of observations make this interpretation appear 
quite impossible. The wording of the dedication to Evelina bears 
evidence of respect and adoration, but not of passionate devotion. 
Therese's mother cannot be the 'Madam' addressed, as the tone of 
the poet's rhapsodizing was quite beyond the level of her education 
and intelligence. The chapter on learning is written in the same 
bantering spirit which marks the frequent allusions |to this subject 
in Heine's letters. As to Heine's threat to blackmail the Hamburg 
fools of his acquaintance, he certainly realized that such a vocation 
would hardly have served to make him qualify as son-in-law to a 
local millionaire banker. 

Hessel has pointed out the forced character of this interpreta- 
tion so completely that I would be merely repeating his views by 
going into details. 

However, Hessel does scarcely less violence to 'Das Buch Le 
Grand' in his own interpretation. There is nothing plausible in 
his theory that Heine told the story of his first love and ingeniously 
dedicated it to a fictitious Evelina in order to mystify the public 
and divert its attention from his uncle's family to the Rhineland. 
More important than this detail is the fact that Hessel follows the 
precedent of Elster in insisting that there must be a distinctly 
practical, non-poetical purpose at the basis of this rhapsody. He 
views 'Le Grand' as a systematically worked-out program in 
which Heine (1) develops the new guiding ideas on which he intends 
to build his future and (2) dismisses the ideas that have guided him 
in the past. Among his new ideas his worship of Napoleon's genius 
strikes the dominant chord. The ideas in the second category — 
those to be renounced — include, according to Hessel's view (1) 
moderation in his utterances for the censor's benefit (ch. 12); 
(2) the effort to acquire learning (ch. 13) ; (3) the cultivation of his 
satirical vein (ch. 14); (4) the desire for a fixed position (ch. 15); 
(5) the lingering hope of ultimately winning Therese (ch. 16-20). 
On almost all of these points Hessel arrives at conclusions dia- 
metrically opposed to those of Elster. These conclusions are 
forced upon Hessel because of his assumption that Heine was con- 
sciously working on the basis of Hegel's logical scheme of position, 
negation and synthesis. This assumption compels him to see in 
all seriousness in the conclusion to chapter 13, abounding with 
ridicule for systematic classification and promising a dissertation to 
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follow on (a) rational and (b) irrational ideas, the serious announce- 
ment of the book's Hegelian plan, whimsically thrust into the 
middle; and it compels him, since thesis and antithesis are expected 
to be followed by a synthesis, to seek the real point of Heine' 
humor in the very absence of that synthesis (!) 

Apart from the fact that such a juxtaposition of old and new 
ideas is scarcely in the spirit of the Hegelian dialectic, nothing 
could be more unlike a poet of freedom such as Heine than to 
meticulously plan a work of freest fancy according to the rules of 
Hegelian logic. Certainly I myself would be the last to overlook 
the profound influence of Hegel on Heine; this paper, in fact, 
will have Heine's relation to Hegel as one of its chief topics; but I 
will attempt to show that Heine could very well embrace the 
crucial idea of the Hegelian philosophy of life for a time, while he 
could never for an instant have bound his fancy by the fetters of 
its systematic method. 

The inadequacy of both Elster's and Hessel's interpretations, 
therefore, justify a new attempt to catch the spirit pervading 
Heine's 'Buch Le Grand. ' 

Neither Elster nor Hessel has stopped to throw out more than 
a cursory remark on chapter 15 — Heine's philosophical discussion 
of "Die Narren" and "die Verniinf tigen, " — as it has little bearing 
on their theories. Yet this chapter is perhaps the most puzzling 
of all, and it is absolutely essential for us to grasp its meaning if 
we would understand the state of mind which conceived so curious 
a literary freak as 'Das Buch Le Grand.' 

The following pages will, therefore, analyze the ideas of this 
chapter in detail, after sketching the literary background which 
fathered that whimsical discussion. This completed, we shall 
attempt to develop the conception and meaning of 'Das Buch Le 
Grand' as a whole. 

II 
Die Narren und die Vernunftigen 
From beginning to end Heine's writings abound in the use of 
the words 'Narr' and 'Narrheit. ' 2 There is no other set of words 

2 These words are in almost all their uses the equivalents of the English 
'Fool' and 'Folly.' They suggest in a variety of contexts ideas like stupid, 
silly, insane, crazy, whimsical, capricious, eccentric, fanciful, unbalanced. 
'Vernunft,' 'vernunftig' and 'die Verniinf tigen, ' when used in contrast, can 
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which Heine found so full of suggestion, so capable of taking on the 
greatest variety of meanings, so satisfying as a means to express 
love, admiration, pity, indifference, hatred, contempt — the whole 
gamut of feelings — always mixed with a varying dose of ridicule. 
With particular fondness he applied the term 'Narr' to himself. 
His sense of the ridiculous was always lurking in the background 
when the introspective mood was upon him. Already in the 
second of his letters to his friend Christian Sethe he exclaims: 
" 'Werdetwie die Kindlein,' lange wahnte ich dies zu verstehen 
o ich narrischer Narr. Kindlein glauben" (Oct. 27, 1816). 

Nothing could be further from the truth, however, than to 
suppose that Heine felt himself lowered in his own estimation 
whenever he chose to apply the epithet ' Narr ' to himself. Usually 
there is a touch of raillery at his own foibles or of sentimental 
pity for himself implied in such an apostrophe. There are 
moments, too, when he regards himself as simply crazy. Fre- 
quently, however, the word 'Narr' is seasoned with a flavor of 
that vanity which always came to the fore in Heine when he 
became conscious of the chasm separating his life from that of the 
ordinary mortal. In such cases the epithet 'Narr' is an ironical 
expression of the stupid world's dull lack of understanding for what 
is exceptional. Often, of course, he identifies himself directly with 
the court fool of the middle ages, proud of his fool's cap and its 
effect on the public; but at the same time he feels this buffoonery 
to be a mere mask put on to hide the most intense suffering from 
the public gaze. 

Heine's love for the word 'Narr' extends to the attributes 
'narrisch' and 'Narrheit' as well. At times he means to stamp 
something as utterly ridiculous by applying these words. But just 
as often anything peculiar, original, eccentric, bizarre, or even 
tragic — anything defying the optimism of conventional logic — 
has the light of aesthetic interest flashed upon it by the epithets 
'narrisch' or 'Narrheit' uttered with a peculiar intonation. This 
use of Heine's is most pregnant with meaning when we find an 

mean things all the way from intelligent, clever, rational, reasonable, wise, 
sage, sane, to worldly-wise, opportunistic, unimaginative, wooden. As there 
is no one single word in English which could suggest all these shadings of mean- 
ing, I have refrained from translating them at all in the majority of cases, so 
as to preserve the humor resulting from the play on words. 
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intentional contrast to 'Vemunft' or ' vernunftig ' expressed or 
implied. 

Nothing shows so clearly as Heine's letters of May 26, 1825, 
to Christiani, and of July 1, 1825, to Moser, how Heine was strug- 
gling even at that time to compress two diametrically opposed 
philosophies of life into the terms 'Vernunft' and 'Narrheit.' 
As usual, Heine here grapples not with philosophy in the abstract 
but with a personality of symbolic significance. Put concretely, 
the issue is: Heine versus Goethe. In these letters 'Vernunft' and 
' Verniinftigkeit' are used to designate Goethe's philosophy of life, 
as interpreted by Heine. Overshadowing all other qualities are 
Goethe's "sense of the practical" and "his art of enjoying life to 
the full. " It is Goethe's success in every sense which Heine feels 
as 'vernunftig': — success in a worldly sense; success in avoiding 
the rocks of life; success in shaping his life into a veritably harmon- 
ious work of art; success in the attainment of objectivity, modera- 
tion, tranquillity, inward peace. It is this success Heine admires, 
but at the same time success in every sense of the term is felt by 
the pessimistic, unbalanced Romanticist as a taint. Success 
means the renunciation of Titanism. 

Contrasting himself with Goethe, Heine feels the most out- 
standing trait of his own temperament to be his lack of balance, 
his love of being completely swept off his feet, his "enthusiasm for 
the idea," his " Schwarmerei " — qualities later all summed up in 
the word 'Narrheit, ' which, tho absent here, is found over and over 
again a few years later, most pregnantly in his frequent identifica- 
tion of himself with Don Quixote. 

What a vast fringe of associations the terms 'Narrheit' and 
'Vernunft' possessed for Heine is strikingly instanced in the 
introductory sentences of 'Die Bader von Lucca,' a later product 
of the same general period as 'Le Grand.' Mathilde, that femi- 
nine incarnation of wit, apostrophizing Heine as 'Wahnsinnigster 
der Sterblichen, " philosophizes as follows: "Narren und Dumm- 
kopfe gibt es genug, und man erzeigt ihnen oft die Ehre, sie fur 
verrtickt zu halten; aber die wahre Verriicktheit ist nichts anderes 
als Weisheit, die sich geargert hat, dass sie alles weiss, alle Schand- 
lichkeiten dieser Welt, und die deshalb den weisen Entschluss 
gefasst hat, verriickt zu werden" (III, 293) . 3 

' Elster's edition is quoted thruout this essay. 
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'Narrheit,' or 'Verriicktheit,' as Heine here calls it, is the 
philosophy of the pessimist who has rent the veil of illusion and 
beholds the cosmic tragedy. In Heine's scale of values 'Verriickt- 
heit' transcends 'Weisheit.' Being a conscious renunciation of 
reason, it is superrational. 

Heine was not the first to make this contrasting pair of terms the 
object of aesthetic play. He has, in this field, at least two noted 
precursors, and according to all evidences he was directly stimulated 
by them to the treatment of this problem. Tieck, and a little 
later, Hoffmann, cultivated this theme with all the subtlety and 
love of paradox which distinguished the early Romanticists. 

Three of the plays on which Tieck's literary fame rests, 'Blau- 
bart' (1796), 'Der gestiefelte Kater' (1797) and 'Die verkehrte 
Welt' (1798) strike this theme almost in the manner of a Leit- 
motiv, recurring again and again with variations. Children of the 
revolt against the utilitarian philosophy of the day, these dramatic 
capriccios are passionate polemics against the rationalism of 
Leibniz-Wolff and his popular exponent Nicolai. 4 In consequence 
we find Tieck using the word 'Verstand,' as the negative pole of 
'Narrheit' almost thruout, whereas the philosophical developments 
of two intervening decades made the substitution of 'Vernunft' 
for 'Verstand' almost inevitable in Heine's case. 

The two burlesque figures that animate the dialogue of 'Blau- 
bart' are a professional advisor and a professional fool — personi- 
fications of 'Verstand' and 'Narrheit.' As a matter of course 
the advisor utters nothing but the most banal platitudes, whereas 
the fool on several occasions escapes danger and saves his life, in 
fact, thanks to his fertile imagination. Both these characters are 
constantly chaffing and wrangling with each other over their 
respective merits. Thus, resenting a witty repartee on the part 
of the fool, the advisor remarks: "Deinen Witz magst Du selbst 
behalten, er ist so durchgescheuert, dass man die Faden zahlen 
kann. " Claus, the fool, retorts: " So konnt Ihr immer noch Euren 
verniinf tigen Rat damit flicken, denn ich glaube, dass Verstand kein 
besseres Unterf utter finden kann, als die Narrheit" (Phantasus, 
Berlin, 1828, part 1, p. 17). 

4 1 assume thruout this paper a thoro acquaintance on the reader's part 
with the antirationalistic philosophy of German Romanticism. 
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Tieck, who here speaks thru the mouth of the fool, conceives 
of 'Verstand' and 'Narrheit' not as mutually exclusive but rather 
as complementary opposites. This becomes quite clear by a 
further reflection of the fool: "Jeder von uns beiden, einzeln 
genommen, ist nur ein schwaches Rohr, ein faules Holz, das nur 
glanzt, wenn kein anderer Schimmer in der Nahe ist; aber wenn 
unser Verstand zusammengetan wird, so entsteht daraus eine 
Komposition, eine Art von Prinzmetall, das ausserordentlich dauer- 
haft ist" {ib., p. 35). Nevertheless, if both can't be had united, 
if a choice has to be made between them, Tieck chooses 'Narrheit. ' 
"Sobald der Verstand bei der Torheit bettelt, erfolgt gewohnlich 
ein gutes Almosen, denn die Torheit gibt, ohne die Miinzsorten 
zu besehen; wer aber bei gescheuten Leuten Hiilfe sucht, bekommt 
immer nur Scheidemiinze " (ib., p. 26). 

Some of the other characters are also made to voice Tieck's 
biting satire against the pretensions of 'Verstand.' Simon, the 
philosopher, pondering on the nature of ' Verstand, ' comes to the 
conclusion that reason is something of the nature of an onion's 
kernel ! " Erhat gewiss, wie eine Zwiebel, eine Menge von Hauten ; 
jede dieser Haute wird auch Verstand genannt, und der letzte 
inwendige Kern ist der eigentliche beste Verstand" (ib., p. 46). 

It is significant, too, that the advisor is a very optimistic person, 
while the clown is a pessimist by temperament. He is tempted 
to commit suicide after just having obtained Bluebeard's pardon 
by his ready wit. There is in his buffoonery a good admixture of 
Heine's " Weisheit, die sich geargert hat. " 

Divested of its phantastic form, Tieck's message amounts to 
this: Reason (Verstand) is merely a critical faculty, a sort of 
censor making thoughts pass in review, and, like all censors, man- 
aging his job very clumsily. It is unproductive, uninventive and 
essentially hollow. Folly (Narrheit), on the other hand, stands 
for creative imagination — the Romanticist's divinity. It is the 
productive faculty, a cornucopia of ideas — foolish, indifferent, 
brilliant. It need not worry about the amount of chaff mixed in 
with the wheat because of its infinite resourcefulness. Only in 
their harmonious union critical reason and productive imagination 
constitute man in the full sense of the word. 

"Der gestiefelte Kater" contains little to throw more light 
on our problem. The chief thing to interest us is the fact that a 
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court fool and a court scholar figure among the characters of the 
play, forming an exact parallelism to the clown and the advisor in 
'Blaubart.' Both hold the same rank at court, eat off the same 
table and entertain the company by their jealousy of each other. 
One is involuntarily reminded of conditions as they existed at the 
court of Frederick William I of Prussia. 

'Die verkehrte Welt' presents to us another clown of the same 
type who belongs to a count. Seeing the two together one is 
puzzled to decide whether the fool is part of the count's retinue 
or the count part of the fool's, according to Tieck's way of putting 
it. One of the count's remarks about fools is quite memorable: 
"Sie geraten nicht in jedem Jahre gleich gut, manchmal ist ein 
ordentlicher Misswachs — ich habe sie auf meinen Gtitern als ein 
Landesprodukt ziehen wollen — aber sie sind nicht eingeschlagen — 
das Klima muss nicht taugen" (ib. 360). An almost literal re- 
petition of these words occurs in 'Le Grand': "Der Herr hat mich 
gesegnet, die Narren sind dieses Jahr ganz besonders gut geraten" 
(III, 178.) This is certainly more than a chance coincidence. 
There can be no doubt as to Heine's familiarity with Tieck's 
writings in view of Heine's praise of 'Phantasus' — the collection 
of which these plays form a part — in his 'Romantic School.' 

Nothing about 'Die verkehrte Welt' is quite so bizarre as the 
fact that the figures and involutions of the orchestra's whimsical 
music are rendered in words by Tieck, as part of the play. The 
nature of 'Verstand' is again the topic of this tonal philosophizing. 
"Ja der Verstand," the music says, "wenn er sich recht auf den 
Grund kommen will, wenn er sein eigenes Wesen bis ins Innerste 
erforscht, und sich selbst beobachtet und beobachtend vor sich 
liegen hat, sagt: 'darin ist kein Verstand.' Nicht wahr, es ist 
am bequemsten, das Denken ganz aufzugeben? das tun auch die 
meisten, ohne es zu wissen. Doch wer mit Vernunf t die Vernunft 
verachtet, ist dadurch wieder vernunf tig. Dass nur keiner sagt: 
darin ist kein Verstand" (ib. 373-4). 

Tieck here breathes the rarified atmosphere of the heights on 
which the Romanticists felt most at home. He arrives here, after 
the manner of the fragmentists of the 'Athenaeum' at a reason 
to the second power, thru the dialectics of Folly — just as we shall 
see Heine doing later in 'Das Buch Le Grand.' 
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When we meet this same intellectual jugglery with the terms 
'Narrheit' and 'Vernunft' in E.T.A. Hoffmann, we must be struck 
by this parallelism all the more forcibly in view of the striking 
temperamental resemblance between Hoffman and Heine; for both 
these men experienced that same dualism, that same oscillation be- 
tween extremes described by them by the word 'Zerrissenheit.' 
When we find Hoffmann tormented by this dualism between his 
outer and his inner life to such an extent that he has to take re- 
course to "dissipation indulged in on principle, 6 this seems like an 
anticipation of similar confessions in Heine's early letters. How 
much of a direct influence Hoffmann's creation, Johannes Kreisler — 
in many respects a portrait of his own self — exerted on Heine, I 
should hesitate to say; the analogy, however, is perfect between 
the author of 'Das Buch Le Grand' and the eccentric musician who 
passes from the sublime to the ridiculous at a leap and finds ex- 
pression for the deepest pathos only in the most scurrilous humor. 

Only on one occasion, so far as I have been able to find, 
did Hoffmann follow in the footsteps of Tieck in embodying a dis- 
cussion of 'Verstand' and 'Narrheit' in a work of the creative ima- 
gination. But it is one of his most original characters, the ton- 
sorial artist of 'Die Elixire des Teufels,' who speculates on this 
subject. This weird personality, Peter Schonfeld or Pietro Bel- 
campo, is subject to two distinct states of consciousness, and, ac- 
cording to how the spirit moves him, he bubbles over with the 
prattle of a lunatic or utters Hoffmann's deepest reflections — 
all in the same tone of grotesque buffoonery. Hoffmann has in this 
way succeeded in avoiding the bald didactic tone which mars the 
aesthetic enjoyment of Tieck's plays. Medardus, the criminal- 
hero of 'Die Elixire,' is saved from death more than once by the 
fidelity of Schonfeld. When Medardus questions him on one oc- 
cation as to the reasons for his incomprehensible attachment, he 
replies: "Ich selbst bin die Narrheit, die ist uberall hinter Dir her, 
um Deiner Vernunft beizustehen, und Du magst es nun einsehen 
oder nicht, in der Narrheit findest Du nur Dein Heil, denn Deine 
Vernunft ist ein hochst miserables Ding, und kann sich nicht auf- 
recht erhalten, sie taumelt hin und her wie ein gebrechliches Kind, 

5 Ellinger: Hoffmann, 1894, p. 24. — Heine's comments on Hoffmann in his 
'Briefe aus Berlin' show that he read Hoffmann during his formative period. 
As to Hoffmann's influence on Heine see Ellinger, p. 183 ff. 
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und muss mit der Narrheit in Kompagnie treten, die hilft ihr au£ 
und weiss den richtigen Weg zu finden nach der Heimat . . . Die 
Narrheit erscheint auf Erden wie die wahre Geisterkonigin. Die 
Vernunf t ist nur ein trager Statthalter, der sich nie darum kiimmerly 
was ausser den Granzen des Reichs vorgeht . . . Aber die Narrheit, 
die wahre Konigin des Volks, zieht ein mit Pauken und Trompe- 
ten: hassa, hussa — hinter ihr der Jubel — Jubel — . Die Vasallen 
erheben sich von den Platzen, wo sie die Vernunft einsperrte, und 
wollen nicht mehr stehen, sitzen und liegen wie der pedantische 
Hofmeister es will; der sieht die Nummern durch und spricht: 
Seht, die Narrheit hat mir meine besten Eleven entruckt — fort- 
geriickt — verriickt — ja, sie sind verriickt worden. Das ist ein 
Wortspiel, Briiderlein Medardus — ein Wortspiel ist ein gluhendes 
Eisen in der Hand der Narrheit, womit sie Gedanken krummt'* 
(Werke, vol. 8, Berlin 1872, p. 219-20). 

The confusing wealth of imagery in which these reflections- 
are clothed should not make us overlook their intense seriousness. 
Like Tieck, to whom Hoffman was indebted for the basic idea of 
the passage, Hoffmann conceives of 'Vernunft' as the purely 
critical principle of the human mind, and like Tieck he rebels 
against the tyrannical despotism of this censor. Resuming his 
tirade, Schonfeld-Hoffman expresses his contempt for critical 
reflection. He speaks of it as the accursed function of a damned 
toll-keeper, tax-collector, 'Oberkontrolassistent,' who has estab- 
lished his good-for-nothing office in the upper story and remarks 
on all goods, brought in to be shipped: "Export is forbidden." 
As to Tieck, the word 'Narrheit' means to him the creative imagin- 
ation which he views as the sole source of progress. His admirable 
remark about 'Das Wortspiel' as a red-hot curling-iron which in. 
the hands of 'Narrheit' becomes the instrument of shaping thought: 
shows his keen insight into the processes molding language and 
conditioning the evolution of thought. 

But like Tieck and later Heine, Hoffman is also caught under 
the spell of a philosophy which fancies it finds the keenest realiza- 
tion of creative energy in the infinite reflection of the spirit upon 
itself. Hoffmann, too, has his dialectics of 'Narrheit' which is to- 
raise him to a rationality on a higher plane. Thus Schonfeld- 
Hoffmann reflects: "Ich weiss recht gut, dass ich zuweilen ein 
aberwitziger Narr bin, aber die Luft im Tollhause, vernunftigen 
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Leuten verderblich, hat gut auf mich gewirkt. Ich fange an, 
tiber mich selbst zu rasonnieren, und das ist kein iibles Zeichen! 
Existiere ich iiberhaupt nur durch mein eigenes Bewusstsein, so 
kommt es nur darauf an, dass dies Bewusstsein dem Bewusstsein 
die Hanswurstjacke ausziehe, und ich stehe da als ein solider 
Gentleman" 6». p. 222). 

Lastly we find that Hoffmann's philosophy of 'Narrheit,' like 
Tieck's, is pessimistic at the core. Schonfeld ends in utter insanity, 
and Prior Leonardus' simple comment on his end is this: "Des 
Peters Licht ist im Dampf der Narrheit verloscht, in die sich in 
seinem Innern die Ironie des Lebens umgestaltet" (ib., 300). 
Exactly the same words would have applied to Kreisler whom 
the tragic irony of life drove to buffoonery, to a pose of mock 
insanity sustained so long that finally the cord of contact with 
normal life snapped completely. This reads like an account of 
Hoffmann's own life — and Heine's too, incidentally — with the sole 
difference that neither Hoffmann nor Heine ever abandoned them- 
selves to 'Narrheit' so completely as to lose sight of its comple- 
mentary opposite, 'Vernunft.' 

Summarizing Tieck's and Hoffmann's philosophizing on the 
theme treated, the following points stand out clearly in our analysis : 

(1) Tieck and Hoffmann take an intense delight in dialectical 
play with the terms 'Vernunft' and 'Narrheit.' 

(2) They feel an antagonism to 'Vernunft' and a temperamen- 
tal preference for whatever they associate with 'Narrheit. ' 

(3) With both Tieck and Hoffmann the direct purpose of this 
dialectical play is a satirical attack on pre-Kantian rationalism. 

(4) 'Narrheit' becomes to both a symbol for creative imagina- 
tion and poetic vision of the highest order. 

(5) In conjunction with poetical vision 'Narrheit' implies a 
profound pessimism — a 'Weltschmerz' — that has penetrated life 
to its depths. 

Viewed in the light of this literary background, Heine's play 
with the antithesis 'Vernunft' and 'Narrheit' loses much of its 
strangeness. This theme is part of the literary heritage derived 
from early Romanticism. We shall find Heine treating it, accord- 
ingly, in true Romantic fashion, with important modifications, 
however — the result of his dual temperament and the philosophical 
developments of his day. 
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"Solange mein Herz voll Liebe und der Kopf meiner Neben- 
menschen voll Narrheit ist, wird es mir nie an Stoff zum Schreiben 
fehlen. Und mein Herz wird immer lieben, solange es Frauen 
gibt. . . . Auf gleiche Weise wird audi die Narrheit meiner 
Nebenmenschen nie aussterben. Denn es gibt nur eine einzige 
Klugheit, und diese hat ihre bestimmte Grenzen; aber es gibt 
tausend unermessliche Narrheiten. " (III, 177). 

These words, taken from chapter 14 of 'Das Buch Le Grand,' 
were indeed of programmatic significance for Heine's literary 
future as well as his past. Chapter 14 is in many respects an outline 
of the way in which Heine actually employed his satirical gift 
in the years to follow. Here he simply sketches in the rough 
how he intends to turn the fools of all varieties into cash, and he 
gloats over the fact that there are a thousand different brands of 
Folly and thousands of interesting specimens illustrating each 
brand. In his 'Reise von Miinchen nach Genua,' a few years 
later, he actually begins to work out this program. That rich 
banker, Christian Gumpel, who had already received casual men- 
tion in the 'Harzreise' and in 'Le Grand,' is here formally intro- 
duced as a "peer of our kingdom of fools," distinguished by his 
"mania for embracing all the follies of his day." His simple 
bourgeois name Gumpel has been transformed into the sonorous 
and aristocratic Marchese Gumpelino; according to aristocratic 
custom he patronizes the most expensive prima donnas and dancers; 
he plunges with fervor into the now fashionable mysteries of 
Catholicism; he travels to Italy to admire pre-raphaelite art, and 
struggles with current poetry — all because these things form part 
of "culture." Heine's polemic against Platen is another case of 
his presenting an exhaustive description of a fool — " that exquisite 
fool," as he calls him, — and it is prefaced by general reflections 
about "Das Narrentum" in Germany. 

While all this is perfectly simple, and while Heine is having 
his fun in chapter 14 of 'Le Grand' with the type of the 'nouveau 
riche,' with degenerates and cheap scribblers, chapter 15 rises to 
a higher plane, insofar as Heine, after indicating his practical 
treatment of 'Die Narren' here treats us, as it were, to a theory 
of 'Narrheit' and a classification of its varieties. A rather tough 
nut to crack, tho; for this chapter is one of the most obscure in 
Heine's writings. Very few of his readers in Germany, I dare say, 
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understood his meaning more than vaguely; and as to his French 
admirers, an intelligent gustation of it was out of question, a fact 
which accounts for his complete suppression of this chapter in his 
French version of 'Le Grand' in the thirties. 

Heine's play with these categories 'Vernunft' and 'Narrheit' 
is so elusive, so subjectively colored, that the most diverse guesses 
are permissible. What is this 'Vernunft,' and who are 'die Ver- 
niinftigen,' concretely put? For it is evident that Heine, as 
always, is not talking in the abstract, but has a very specific class 
of persons in mind. Heine's own r61e of intermediary between the 
two hostile camps is particularly difficult to interpret. Why does 
he pass for a renegade — and justly so, according to his own admis- 
sion? Why do his new associates hold him up to ridicule? What 
does he mean by his unrequited passion for 'die Vernunft'? And 
what is this "extraordinary 'Narrheit' of his own which soars above 
the stars"? Has the whole chapter any meaning at all, one is 
seriously tempted to ask, or is it impatiently to be dismissed with 
a quotation of Heine's own in a letter to Moser : " Genug des Unver- 
standes und der unverstandlichen Reden liber Verstand — ich wollte 
mir nur den Anschein geben, als dachte ich etwas dabei" (Apr. 23, 
1826)? All these questions will have to be satisfactorily answered, 
if our interpretation is to stand scrutiny. 

Before beginning his characterization of 'die Narren' and 'die 
Verntinftigen, ' Heine explains the reason for the hatred with which 
the 'Narren' pursue the 'Vernunftigen' — a hatred that began with 
the creation of the world. The unequal distribution of "the fixed 
quantity of 'Vernunft' to be found in the world" is to blame for 
it. "Es sei himmeischreiend, wie oft ein einziger Mensch so viel 
Vernunft an sich gerissen habe, dass seine Mitbiirger und das ganze 
Land rund um ihn her ganz obskur geworden" (III, 183). 'Ver- 
nunft ' is here obviously synonymous with intelligence — brains — in 
contrast to ' Narrheit ' as plain dullness or stupidity. Heine, whose 
"aristocratic radicalism" needs no proof, here alludes to the level- 
ling tendency of the democratic spirit, which, pursued to its ulti- 
mate limits, would even eliminate all differences in intellectual 
capacity, for the sake of an ideal equality. Just at that time Borne 
had carried on his agitation against the exclusive character of the 
universities, culminating in his famous paradox: "Eine Univer- 
sitat macht das Land zehn Meilen in der Runde dumm." Some- 
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thing of this sort may have been in Heine's mind in writing the 
passage. 

Only the great inert mass of common fools, however, voice 
their rage against 'die Vernlinftigen' in such a way as to openly 
admit the fact that Nature has slighted them in her distribution 
of the fixed quantity of "wit and judgment." 6 Besides these 
there are 'Narren' of a higher order who wage the war against the 
'Vernlinftigen' with a considerable show of ingenuity. These 
"chieftains of the great army," who have taken recourse to strata- 
gems of war, are divided into two distinct camps. The one camp 
is composed of those who try to conceal their lack of 'Vernunft' 
by praising 'Vernunft' on every occasion as "die alleinseligmachen- 
de Quelle der Gedanken." At the same time these throw them- 
selves with great zeal into the study of mathematics, logic, statist- 
ics, mechanical improvements etc. On Heine they make the 
impression of apes, trying to mimic the actions of men. Any one 
acquainted with the philosophical and literary movements which 
the last generation of the eighteenth century had witnessed, will 
have no difficulty in recognizing under this caricature the utilitarian 
rationalists of the Nicolai type whose conception of philosophy — 
the word taken in its broad meaning — was limited to the formal 
and mechanical sciences. A philosopher of this variety had already 
been introduced to us in the 'Harzreise.' No one can forget that 
delicious caricature, Saul Ascher, the writer of many volumes "in 
which reason constantly brags about its own excellence;" who, 
appearing after death as a ghost, still persists in logically deducing 
the impossibility of ghosts, and who ends every conversation with 
the profound remark: "Die Vernunft ist das hochste Prinzip." 
We are dealing here, obviously, with a polemic after the manner of 
Tieck and Hoffmann, but we can't help even now being struck with 
the fact that Heine's terminology is reversed, as compared with 
that of the early Romanticists. It is the Rationalists now who 
are labelled as 'Narren,' while the terms 'Vernunft' and 'vernunftig' 
are reserved to designate something superior in Heine's valuation. 

The second coterie of fools of a higher order conduct their cam- 
paign against 'die Verniinftigen' along entirely different lines. 
These 'chieftains' are more candid and admit that their own allot- 

' This idea of a "fixed quantity of wit and judgment" was evidently bor- 
rowed from Sterne. Cf. Tristram Shandy, Bk. Ill, ch. 20, par. 8. 
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ment of 'Vernunft' has been very small, that possibly they were 
overlooked altogether in its distribution. They can't refrain, 
however, from protesting that 'Vernunft' is very "sour and at 
bottom of little value. " They have invented all kinds of substi- 
tutes for 'Vernunft' — Feeling (das Geiniit), Faith, Inspiration. 
These newly discovered powers are said to be even more efficacious 
in certain emergencies than 'Vernunft' itself. Heine has thrown 
together in this category, as we recognize without difficulty, all 
sorts of emotionalists, pietists, mystics -Romanticists — men of the 
type of F. H. Jacobi, Friedrich Schlegel, Schelling and Fouque; 
and included in this class, trailing on the heels of these leaders, 
are the thousands of satellites and sycophants who, for material 
and selfish reasons, find it opportune to profess a cult of emotion 
tinged with piety. 

So the Romanticists, broadly speaking, are here satirized as 
the second class of 'Narren,' and Heine means to do anything but 
compliment them by applying the epithet in this connection. This 
need not surprise us, for, tho a Romanticist himself by tempera- 
ment and literary tradition, a pupil of A. W. Schlegel, Heine had 
begun emancipating himself even in his student days from the re- 
ligious cult and the reactionary political philosophy of the Roman- 
ticists. 

The chapter we are analyzing is not the first instance of Heine's 
setting the champions of reason over against the champions of 
feeling, comparing their respective merits and covering them both 
with his ridicule. The 'Harzreise' and the 'Nordsee' as well present 
a similar classification. In these somewhat earlier passages the 
members of the second class of 'Narren' are referred to as 'Mys- 
tics,' and the 'isms' opposed to each other are Rationalism and 
Mysticism. 7 Wherever Heine alludes to this contrast we can't 
help observing that he is in sympathy with the imaginative atti- 
tude of the Mystics but is impatient of their reverence for political 
and religious tradition; and that he relishes the revolutionizing 
criticism of the Rationalists against decaying institutions, while 
he abhors their worship of the practical and the useful. 

We have identified the two classes of fools of a higher order with 
the obsolete Rationalists and the reactionary Romanticists. By 
the principle of elimination this brings us nearer to an identifica- 

7 See vol. Ill, p. 39, a.nd especially the variants ib. 515, 523 and 536. 
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tion of who is to be understood by 'die Verniinftigen,' even tho it 
does not afford us 'eo ipso' the solution of the problem. This much 
seems conclusively proved, however, as previously pointed out: 
Like the Rationalists and the Romanticists 'die Verniinftigen' 
must be some sort of party or coterie definitely associated with a 
contemporary movement. At the beginning of this chapter Heine 
refers, it is true, to the war between 'die Narren' and 'die Verniinf- 
tigen' as being as eld as the creation of the world; hence there al- 
ways have been wise men as well as fools; but Heine's later remarks 
about Rationalism and Romanticism apply so specifically to his 
own time that nothing less than an identification of 'die Verniinfti- 
gen' with a specific movement advanced by specific leaders will do. 
Heine refers to 'die Verniinftigen' as his new associates. Apart 
from this one fact, however, he tells us precious little about them. 
Perhaps an apparently bantering remark about the general atti- 
tude of 'die Verniinftigen' in the great war of extermination will 
give us a clue: "Die Verniinftigen zeigen sich wie gewohnlich als 
die ruhigsten. massigsten und verntinftigsten. " If my hypothesis 
is borne out by the facts, I shall show that this characterization 
applies in full to the Hegelian philosophical movement which was 
on the point of reaching its high watermark of power at the time 
when Heine wrote 'Das Buch Le Grand.' Let us examine this 
hypothesis in detail. 

When Heine, in the spring of 1821, came to Berlin as a student 
of law, his literary connections soon gave him access to the salons 
of the Varnhagens, the Roberts and the Hohenhausens. His most 
intimate associates, however, were a group of young Jewish scholars 
who had set themselves the task of emancipating their race from the 
fetters of religious and social prejudice which arrested their free 
development. Most of them were at the same time devoted pupils 
of Hegel. Eduard Gans, Moser, Markus, Wohlwill and Lehmann 
belonged to this group. The one to whom Heine was most inti- 
mately attached was Moses Moser. Heine's correspondence with 
this friend, flourishing particularly between 1823 and 1827, allows 
us glimpses into the innermost sanctum of Heine's personality 
and reveals a serious striving for spiritual ennoblement, such as 
we do not meet again in Heine's career after Moser s influence had 
been superseded by that of less magnanimous friends. 
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In 1821 Heine attended a course of lectures by Hegel, but what 
he absorbed of the Hegelian philosophy he doubtless owed in much 
greater measure to the stimulating influence of Moser, both by 
personal contact and correspondence, rather than to the words of 
the master himself. Of course, what we know to have been true 
of the letters applied also in all probability to oral discussion: 
Heine had much more to learn from his friend in matters of philoso- 
phy than to contribute. Moser's letters, unfortunately, have not 
come down to us, but they must have been veritable philosophical 
dissertations, since we find Heine complaining to other friends of 
Moser's boring him with endless reflections (mit ellenlangen Kon- 
templationen), for Heine desired a letter to be above all things an 
expression of the writer's individuality (letter to Christiani, March 
7, 1824). In writing to other friends Heine frankly confesses his 
debt to Moser in matters of philosophy. Thus he tells Wohlwill, 
April 7, 1823, that his essay on the historical Germanic law of the 
mediaeval era had been almost ready to go to press; "but the many 
ideas which I gleaned from the study of Asia, as well as the example 
of the method employed by Gans in his 'Law of Inheritance,' and 
above all philosophical suggestions on Moser's part caused me to 
consign the greater part of my book to the flames. " During May 
of the same year he writes Moser that when he catches himself 
thinking a bright thought or suddenly finds even Hegelian ideas 
stirring in his brain, he can explain this only by a sympathetic 
rapport with Moser (exact date unknown). After writing an essay 
on Goethe in June for Varnhagen's disposition, he confesses to 
Moser that he will find a quarter of a dozen of his own ideas in 
these pages; and when that essay was later returned to him, be- 
cause it was either too late or did not suit Varnhagen's purposes, 
he jokes about the incident as follows: "If the essay is really poor, 
your ideas, incorporated in it, are to blame. Really, my essays 
are always no good when they contain any sensible ideas" (ver- 
niinftige Idee) (August 23, 1823). Moser's philosophical discus- 
sions of the 'Idee' — that pregnant term of Hegel's — at times, 
however, got on Heine's nerves, and in mock despair he struggled 
against the determination of his friend to make a mere 'idea' of 
Heine himself. "For heaven's sake, don't say again that I'm a 
mere idea! I go mad at the thought. So far as I care, you can 
all become ideas, only leave me out of it" (June 18, 1823). 
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All of Heine's allusions to his learned friend's knowledge of the 
Hegelian philosophy are flavored with a touch of humor. One 
feels that Heine constantly had a vision of Moser as reading his 
immature remarks about Hegel with a tolerant smile. When 
Heine, about to enroll as a student in Gottingen for the second 
time, requests Moser to get him a certificate of lectures attended 
at Berlin, and mentions the names of the professors whose signa- 
tures are to be obtained, he adds three exclamation points after 
the name of Hegel, just as any student might do who regards it 
as something of a joke that he should be given credit for once having 
imbibed the utterances of some great academic celebrity whose 
discourse he had followed with average undergraduate intelli- 
gence (Dec. 1, 1823). On another occasion, on realizing that 
Moser's sensitiveness had been offended by one of his remarks, 
Heine exclaims: "For heaven's sake, a man who reads and under- 
stands Hegel and Valmiki in the original can't understand one of 
my ordinary short-cuts of speech. For God's sake, how must the 
rest of the people misunderstand me, when Moser, a pupil of Fried- 
lander and contemporaiy of Gans . . . , my bosom friend, the 
philosophical part of myself . . . misunderstands me" (Jan. 9, 
1824). Announcing to Moser his plan to take a vacation trip to 
Berlin, he complains of headaches which compel him to avoid all 
kinds of nervous excitement and adds: "I beg you in advance, 
don't let me hear a single Hegelian word at our meeting; take 
lessons of Auerbach (a Jewish Rationalist) so that you can tell me 
lots of stale and watery stuff (March 19, 1824). 

I have purposely gone into all this detail to show how intensely 
Heine knew his Berlin friends, and especially Moser, to be engrossed 
with the study of Hegel's teachings. The above quotations also 
show Heine's double attitude of profound respect and trifling 
mockery toward this philosophy and its champions. 

Granting now, in a tentative way, the identification of 'die 
Verniinf tigen ' with the Hegelians, the "new associates" Heine 
speaks of correspond to the circle of his Berlin friends. Then his 
confession, "ich selbst bin zwar keiner von den Verniinf tigen, aber 
ich habe mich zu dieser Partei geschlagen, " also corresponds to the 
facts, insofar as Heine ; tho not a member of the Hegelian group 
himself, sympathized with their aims and their outlook upon life. 
Then we understand, too, that secret tittering of his associates who 
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don't take him seriously. We realize also why Heine should be 
execrated as a renegade by the fools, since Hegel had uttered an 
equally scathing condemnation of both Rationalists and Mystics. 
And Heine's character of renegade is all the more accentuated in 
view of the fact that even so late as in his 'Harzreise' he had ridi- 
culed, in true Romantic style, "that scholastic pride with which 
we vaunt our attainments in the realm of logic, the pretty classifi- 
cation of all concepts as objective and subjective, and the pigeon- 
hole classification of heads, the last compartment of which contains 
absolutely nothing, namely the 'idea' " (III, 73). 

But it requires a further review of Heine's mental development 
to appreciate the seriousness underlying the apparent flippancy 
with which he styles the Hegelians as 'die Verniinftigen' and 
confesses to his own unrequited passion for 'die Vernunft. ' 

With the second volume of the 'Reisebilder,' the 'Nordsee' 
and 'Le Grand,' Heine had consciously turned to political journal- 
ism. Already his 'Harzreise,' it is true, had abounded in satirical 
allusions to the Wars of Liberation (III, 23), to the trembling of 
cathedrals and chairs of coronation (36), to the league of German 
states (60), to the persecution of the 'demagogues' (68-9) and to 
the social caste system, resulting from the privileges of the nobility 
(69). Even then he had proclaimed himself "a knight of the 
Holy Ghost"; but his first attempt at serious political thinking 
we meet in the 'Nordsee.' 

Heine's political hopes and strivings centered on a reconstruc- 
tion of Europe on the basis of the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion. A new era of liberty and equality, he confidently hoped, 
was to take the place of privilege and injustice sanctioned by 
tradition. Historical law was to be superseded by the 'law of 
nature, ' the law of reason. Exactly this was the point of view of 
Eduard Gans, 8 the Hegelian professor of Jurisprudence at Berlin 
who propounded these views in open hostility to Savigny, the 
leader of the historical school. 

Since Heine was a student of law it may be assumed as a fact 
that in the circle of friends at Berlin, in which Gans was the intel- 
lectual leader and Moser played the role of mediator between Gans 
and Heine, the legal and political aspects of Hegelianism occupied 

8 Heine's most complete characterization of the views and personality of 
Gans is to be found in his Confessions, VI, 1 19 ff . 
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a prominent part of the discussion. It is certain beyond a doubt 
that Heine got to know Hegel's Philosophy of Right from the 
liberal, later known as the Young-Hegelian point of view. Already 
at this time Heine adopted the liberal interpretation of Hegel's 
famous dictum: "What is rational is real: and what is real is 
rational," on which he later remarked that Hegel pointed out 
"this might also be worded: 'What is rational must be real' " 
(IV, 149). 

What chiefly distinguished the doctrine of the Hegelian Gans 
from the theories of the leaders of the French Revolution was the 
manner in which he conceived the process of rationalization to 
take its course. Nothing could have been more foreign to the 
Hegelian point of view than the doctrine of the establishment of 
the empire of reason by means of violence and revolution. Only 
by a process of organic development, steady growth — evolution — 
can the inherent rationality of the universe, according to Hegel, 
manifest itself. Progress is impossible by the unmediated juxta- 
position of two such antithetical concepts as the actual present, 
the product of historical necessity, and the abstractly rational. 
Only thru mediation, thru a gradual process of change, can the 
old develop into the new, the past into the future, the irrational 
into the rational. Such growth, however, requires calmness, 
patience and moderation. 

This attitude is the keynote of the Hegelian philosophy of life. 
It is a faith in the power of reason, in the ultimate triumph of the 
'idea.' The Hegelian needs no revolutions of any kind; all that 
is to him wasted energy. Since anything other than the victory 
of reason is unthinkable, since especially the life of human society 
is inconceivable except as a steady progression — a progression 
even thru error — why all this restlessness and impatience? What 
does time matter anyway in the evolution of cosmic harmony? 

Surely Heine was justified, then, in styling the adherents of 
this philosophy as 'die Vernunf tigen' par excellence ! 

All the more insistently, then, we are bound to ask, what could 
have given Heine, the arch-revolutionary by temperament, the 
right to number himself among the champions of steady growy 
and organic evolution? What could have justified him, just at the 
time he was writing 'Le Grand' in emphasizing so seriously his 
claim that he had gone over to the party of 'die Verniinftigen?' 
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In one word: His essay, 'die Nordsee.' This essay occupies a 
unique place among his 'Reisebilder.' Apart from details of minor 
consequence, the tone of the 'Nordsee' is serious and objective to a 
degree such as we would vainly seek in any other part of the 'Reise- 
bilder.' Quite contrary to his usual custom, Heine here seems to 
have limited the sallies of his subjective temperament to a mini- 
mum, in favor of a calm, constructively critical view of things. 
All the subjects touched upon in this essay give evidence of a serious 
attempt on Heine's part to avoid the eccentric and the extreme, 
and to acquire a genuinely sober and dispassionate point of view 
by the unprejudiced examination of phenomena and the philoso- 
phical mediation of uncompromising opposites. 

This striving for objectivity at once manifests itself as we read 
the opening paragraphs. Conditions he had observed at Norder- 
ney during the bathing season — the rapid undermining of the sim- 
ple, primitive life of the islanders by the modernity of the guests — 
evoke in Heine reflections on the contrast between the 'Kultur' 
of the mediaeval and that of the modern era, between the mental 
solidarity, the "communal immediacy" of the middle ages, as he 
terms it, adopting the Hegelian phraseology, and the infinite dif- 
ferentiation, the spiritual isolation and 'Zerrissenheit' of the present 
day. This process of change which he sees being accomplished 
rapidly in a small compass on the island he finds typical of the 
transformation taking place with irresistible necessity thruout 
Europe. To be sure, being a modern himself, Heine can't help 
being in sympathy with the victorious principle; yet as soon as 
he catches himself indulging in a little too much Protestant zeal 
apropos of discussing the Catholic Church — that chief pillar of 
mental solidarity and mediaevalism — he checks himself with a 
superior smile and reverts to his pose of objectivity. — "Auf einem 
gewissen Standpunkte ist alles gleich gross und gleich klein" 
(111,93). 

Chiefly the same desire to count for more than a mere subjec- 
tivist must also have prompted Heine to devote such a prominent 
part of his essay to the praise of Goethe; for the sting left by 
Goethe's cool reception of Heine during the latter's visit to Weimar 
must still have been rankling in his breast. The keynote of his 
praise is Goethe's objectivity. We others see the world in a one- 
sided way, "while Goethe with his clear Greek eye sees everything, 
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the lights and the shadows, never colors things with his own mood 
and depicts the country and men in their true outlines and true 
colors with which God clothed them " (III, 99). 

Similarly, in discussing the nobility and the petty princes, 
whose sovereignty had been reduced to a state of vassalage by 
the events of 1803, Heine speaks with a studied moderation of tone 
and viewpoint such as cannot fail to be surprising after the invec- 
tives of the 'Harzreise' against these "privileged vultures. " How 
objective is a remark like the following, by way of contrast : "These 
people have suffered a great misfortune in recent times by being 
deprived of a sovereignty which they claim with the same right 
as the more powerful potentates, unless one is willing to grant that 
what cannot maintain itself by its own strength has no right too 
exist" (III, 110). 

But most impressive is Heine's attempt to preserve at least the 
appearance of philosophic calm in approaching the topic which 
later was wont to make every fibre of his being tingle with unre- 
strained enthusiasm, in speaking of Napoleon, the shaper of the 
destinies of Europe. With the eye of a Hegelian he sees in Napo- 
leon the mediator between the revolutionary and the counter- 
revolutionary principle, the synthesis of two extremes; and in this 
r61e of mediator Heine finds the proof of his greatness, "Darum 
handelte er bestandig naturgemass, einfach, gross, nie krampfhaft 
barsch, immer ruhig milde " (III, 114). 

Accordingly it is simply consistent with the spirit of the whole 
essay, and scarcely an act of calculated treason, as has been 
claimed, 9 when Heine proceeds a little later to pronounce the sever- 
est condemnation of Lord Byron as the incarnate principle of 
destruction, while he feels sympathetically drawn to Walter Scott, 
who pictures the institutions of a past or rapidly passing civilization 
in the romantic colors shed upon them by the light of the setting 
sun (III, 117). 

There is no need of supposing that Heine adopted this tone of 
studied objectivity in the 'Nordsee' from purely disinterested 
motives. Very likely he speculated on the possibility of impressing 
the ruling powers by his political moderation; for the hope of re- 
ceiving a political appointment was still lingering in the back- 
ground of his mind. But that does not alter the fact that in the 

9 Melchior: Heine's Verhaltnis zu Lord Byron, Berlin, 1903, p. IS. 
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'Nordsee' he thinks like a true Hegelian, after the manner of Gans, 
Moser and Varnhagen. Viewed in the light of his later develop- 
ment, however, this pose bears the character of an isolated, con- 
sciously worked out experiment. Could this pose be sustained 
indefinitely? 'Das Buch Le Grand' follows right upon the heels 
of the 'Nordsee' with the answer. 

The chapter on 'die Verniinftigen' and 'die Narren' is a half 
serious, half humorous commentary on this experiment — a com- 
mentary that only the author and possibly a few intimate friends 
could fully understand. 

For who knew better than Heine himself that in his inmost 
being he possessed anything but the philosophical calm of media- 
tion? Who was better aware than he of that impetuous tempera- 
ment which swept him off his feet in ever repeated bursts of en- 
thusiasm? He longed to "lash the fiery horses of Time to a faster 
gallop" (III, 137). He felt inspired by Plutarch's Lives, as he 
tells us, to throw the book away and "jump into a fast mail coach, 
so as to reach the summit of greatness in a hurry" (III, 405). The 
idea of his ever becoming another philosopher of watchful waiting 
was clearly preposterous. 

Now we can fully understand the suppressed tittering of his 
new associates. We understand also his half serious, half mocking 
lamentations about his unrequited passion for 'Vernunft.' Heine 
knows that his new associates cannot and will not take him serious- 
ly, and he feels that they are right; that the calm, dispassionate 
attitude, with which they await the unfolding of Reason in human 
society is 'vernunftig,' while his own attitude of impatience, his 
longing for a spectacular revolution is 'narrisch.' Tho reason, 
the 'idea,' emancipation, is his chosen lady, he supports her cause 
very clumsily. Altho, as a free lance, he is devoted to her service ; 
his sanguine enthusiasm thwarts the strategic plans of her 
authorized standard-bearers. So he feels the torment of realizing 
that even tho he loves reason passionately, he can only compro- 
mise her. His reflective self worships her, but his active self, even 
when trying to spite the fools, is always promoting one of a thousand 
possible follies. 

However, not for a moment does Heine leave the reader under 
the impression that he is taking his unrequited passion for 'die 
Vernunft' too tragically. Why should he, since his own folly is 
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"of an extraordinary nature and rises magnificently above the 
common doings of men?" Why should he, when his folly "puts 
him on a level with the stars?" No mere philosopher is so highly 
placed. No merely rational man surveys the world from such a 
lofty altitude. In lamenting his lack of reason, Heine boasts of a 
folly that is superrational. 

Could there be any need of interpreting this folly? Scarcely, 
if we remember Tieck's and Hoffmann's glorying in their 'Narr- 
heit. ' The folly Heine boasts of is his poetic vision which compre- 
hends the whole universe in all its sublime as well as ridiculous 
aspects. While the philosopher is stationed at the center of the 
revolving cosmic sphere and contemplates the multitude of passing 
phenomena from a point of rest, Heine, the poet, the enthusiast, 
feels the throb of its rhythmic movement at the periphery, and 
rounds the whole cycle of life, is lifted to its sublimest heights and 
descends in turn to the lowest depths of animal being. An inex- 
haustible wealth of unique imaginative experience is open to him, 
such as is forever closed to the philosopher's merely logical com- 
prehension of the typical and eternal. Thus, in Heine's dialectical 
play, Folly suddenly pauses to contemplate her own image and she 
beholds herself: a wisdom that passeth all understanding. 

A brief review of Heine's fluctuating attitude toward Hegelian- 
ism in the years to follow will serve to confirm our interpretation. 

In the fall of 1827 Heine went to Munich to assume the editor- 
ship of the 'Political Annals.' During this time he lost touch, 
more or less, with his Berlin friends and the Hegelian point of 
view. Impressionable as he was, he succumbed in Munich for a 
time to the influence of Wolfgang Menzel, the South German 
literary dictator. Menzel's book on German literature had just 
appeared. Heine reviewed this work, and it made an impression 
on his mind which lasted even after his attitude toward Menzel 
had become one of bitter hostility. In this work Menzel lavishes 
the highest praise on Schelling ; the mystic, at the expense of Hegel, 
the logician, who drops to the rank of a mere pupil of Schelling. 10 
In his review Heine expresses himself as in full accord with the 
author's views on Schelling. This time, for a change, he comes to 
the rescue of 'Mysticism,' of exalted emotionalism — which he no 
longer associates with pietism. Christ and Luther he now regards 

'•Menzel: Die deutsche Literatur, 2d. ed. 1836, vol. I, 280 2., 314 ff. 
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as true mystics,' "und Mystiker werden es sein, die uns wieder vom 
neueren Wortdienst erlosen und wieder eine Naturreligion begriin- 
den, eine Religion, wo wieder freudige Gotter aus Waldern und 
Steinen hervorwachsen und auch die Menschen sich gottlich 
freuen" (VII, 251). Hegel is completely ignored in this connec- 
tion. We don't meet his name again till 1829, when Heine discusses 
the relative merits of Hegel and Schelling with the philosophical 
lizard on the crest of the Apennines. There both Hegel and 
Schelling are taken as exponents of the same philosophy. In con- 
trasting the methods of their philosophizing, however, Heine shows 
a marked preference for Schelling: "Diese (Schellings) Darstel- 
lungsart ist viel anmutiger, heiterer, pulsierend warmer, alles 
darin lebt, statt dass die abstrakt hegelschen Chiffern uns so 
grau, so kalt und tot anstarren" (III, 381-2). 

However, soon after Heine's return to North Germany, Men- 
zel's influence begins to wane. In the summer of 1830 Heine is 
again convinced of the paramount superiority of Hegel. In his 
'Helgoland Letters' he goes so far as to style him "the prophet of 
the Occident" (VII, 46). But it was at Helgoland too that the 
first news of the July Revolution reached him. And this event, 
together with the English parliamentary reform bill, was to become 
the touch-stone for an authoritative interpretation of Hegel's 
dictum about the identity of the rational and the real. At anv 
rate, Hegel himself was«now forced to range himself unequivocally 
on the side of either the conse native or the liberal forces of his day. 

Hegel came out openly and squarely in favor of the conservative 
elements. He had believed that the year 1815 marked the end 
of the epoch of revolution and that a period of uninterrupted peace- 
ful development was to follow. All the greater was his disappoint- 
ment when, with the outbreak of the revolution in Paris, all the 
institutions of Europe began to totter. On the English Reform 
Bill Hegel even wrote a memorial — the last article from his pen — 
in which he expressed his complete sympathy for Wellington, the 
Tory prime minister, and warned the English nation of the danger 
to which it would expose itself by entrusting the helm of state to 
theorists and doctrinarians instead of statesmen thoroly experienced 
in the routine of business. 11 Just two years earlier, in his ' Englische 
Fragmente ' Heine had left no doubt about his own attitude toward 

"Kuno Fischer: Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, vol. 8, II, 193-7. 
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England's internal problems. He had expressed his disparagement 
of English liberty and institutions on the ground that they were 
conditioned by historical events, instead of having resulted from 
theoretically liberal principles (III, 473, 483, 497, etc.). 

It is true that Hegel's memorial was not published until 1831, 
but Heine must have been well informed on Hegel's attitude. 
How else could the bitter invectives against Hegel in 'Die Stadt 
Lucca' (1830) be explained, following, as they did, right upon the 
heels of his unqualified homage in the 'Helgoland Letters'? 

This time Heine is thoroly sick of the contemplative philosophi- 
cal attitude. His former attitude of admiration for ' die Ruhigen, 
Massigen und Verniinf tigen ' has given way to angry scorn : 

"Die kiihlen und klugen Philosophen! Wie mitleidig lacheln 
sie herab auf die Selbstqualereien und Wahnsinnigkeiten eines 
armen Don Quichotte, und in all ihrer Schulweisheit merken sie 
nicht, dass jene Donquichotterie dennoch das Preisenswerteste 
des Lebens, ja das Leben selbst ist, und dass diese Donquichotterie 
die ganze Welt mit allem, was darauf philosophiert, musiziert, 
ackert und gahnt, zu kuhnerem Schwunge befliigelt! Denn die 
grosse Volksmasse mitsamt den Philosophen ist, ohne es zu wissen, 
nichts anders als ein kolossaler Sancho Pansa, der, trotz all seiner 
nuchternen Priigelscheu und hausbackner Verstandigkeit, dem 
wahnisnnigen Ritter in alien seinen gefahrlichen Abenteuem folgt, 
gelockt von der versprochenen Belohnung, mehr aber noch ge- 
trieben von der mystischen Gewalt, die der Enthusiasmus immer 
ausiibt auf den grossen Haufen — wie wir es in alien politischen und 
religiosen Revolutionen und vielleicht taglich im kleinsten Ereig- 
nisse sehen konnen" (III, 422). 

Now Heine cares little about exposing himself to the ridicule 
of his friends for his alleged folly. Now that he sees what the 
Hegelian attitude of objectivity and moderation concretely means 
in a time of crisis, he glories in that sanguine temperament of his 
own: 

"In meiner Brust aber bliiht noch jene flammende Liebe. . . . 
Diese Liebe ist die Begeisterung, die immer gdttlicher Art, gleich- 
viel ob sie torichte oder weise Handlungen veriibt" (424). 

He regards Hegel's attitude as typical of the older generation. 
He feels it to be dictated by selfish interests and petty fears, by a 
desire for tranquillity, peace at any price, regardless of the higher 
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interests of humanity. How scathingly he satirizes the conserva- 
tism of Hegel's old age, for instance, in the following passage : 

"Dabei erzahlen sie (die Alten) vielleicht, dass sie selbst in 
ihrer Jugend ebenfalls mit dem Kopf gegen die Wand gerennt 
seien, dass sie sich aber nachher mit der Wand wieder versohnt 
hatten, denn die Wand sei das Absolute, das Gesetzte, das an 
und fur sich Seiende, das, weil es ist, auch verminftig ist, weshalb 
auch derjenige unverniinftig ist, welcher einen allerhochst ver- 
minftigen, unwidersprechbar seienden, festgesetzten Absolutismus 
nicht ertragen will. Ach! diese Verwerflichen, die uns in eine 
gelinde Knechtschaf t hineinphilosophieren wollen, sind immer noch 
achtungswerter als jene Verworfenen, die bei der Verteidigung des 
Despotismus sich nicht einmal auf verniinftige Vernunftgriinde 
einlassen, sondern ihn geschichtskundig als ein Gewohnheitsrecht 
verfechten, woran sich die Menschen im Laufe der Zeit allmahlich 
gewohnt hatten, und das also rechtsgiiltig und gesetzkraftig un- 
umstosslichsei" (426). 

At the same time we can't help observing that this condemna- 
tion of Hegel is relatively mild when compared with the indignant 
contempt meted out to the Historical School, the conservatives 
by tradition. It is Hegel the man of sixty whom he scores for his 
lack of courage, rather than the creator of an epoch-making philo- 
sophical system. 

But Heine has now lost his confidence in 'die Verniinftigen.' 
He would rather be laughed at as an erratic Don Quixote than 
share the inactivity of those whom he had once regarded as the 
torch-bearers of reason. After all it is not those, whom he had once 
styled 'die Verniinftigen,' but himself, the knight of the sorrowful 
countenance, who has remained faithful to his chosen lady, Reason, 
emancipation, progress, even tho, like the knight de la Mancha, 
the archetype of folly, he has had to endure no end of hardships 
in her service. "Wollte ich sie verleugnen, aus eitel Furcht oder 
schnoder Gewinnsucht, so konnte ich behaglich leben in dieser 
seienden, verniinftigen Welt" (427). The words 'Vernunft' and 
'vernunftig,' once used to designate the profoundest logical insight 
into the evolution of the rational, have now dropped in value until 
they represent merely a petty prudence, a cowardly compromise 
with existing conditions. 

To be sure, after scarcely a year had elapsed, and he had seen 
his sanguine hopes come to nought, his wrath against Hegelianism 
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has almost subsided, tho he has not yet forgiven Hegel personally. 
In 1831 he outlined for the first time the parallelism between the 
development of the French revolutionary movement and that of 
German philosophy since Kant. 12 In this comparison Hegelianism 
is conceived as the final movement of the cycle, the synthesis of 
the preceding stages: 

"Kant war unser Robespierre — nachher kam Fichte mit 
seinem Ich, der Napoleon der Philosophie — unter Schelling er- 
hielt die Vergangenheit mit ihren traditionellen Interessen wieder 
Anerkenntnis, sogar Entschadigung, und in der neuen Restaura- 
tion, in der Naturphilosophie, wirtschafteten die grauen Emigran- 
ten, die gegen die Herrschaft der Vernunft und der Idee bestandig 
intrigiert, der Mystizismus, der Pietismus, der Jesuitismus, die 
Legitimitat, die Roman tik, die Deutschtiimelei, die Gemlitlichkeit — 
bis Hegel, der Orleans der Philosophie, ein neues Regiment be- 
grtindete, oder vielmehr ordnete, ein eklektisches Regiment, worin 
er freilich selber wenig bedeutet, dem er aber an die Spitze ge- 
gestellt ist, und worin er den alten Kantischen Jakobinern, den 
Fichtischen Bonapartisten, den Schellingschen Pairs und seinen 
eigenen Kreaturen eine feste, verfassungsmassige Stellung anweist" 
(VII, 281-2). 

Here we see Heine returning once more, in the main, to the point 
of view of the chapter of 'Le Grand' which we have been analyzing. 
His enumeration of the various types of "gray emigrants" in 
the passage of 1831, affords the best commentary on the member- 
ship composing the second class of fools of a higher order. 

It is unnecessary for our present problem to pursue Heine's 
relation to Hegelianism any further. Suffice it to say that for 
many years Heine continues faithful to the views expressed in 1831. 
During the years when he was under the sway of Saint-Simonian- 
ism (1831-35) he tried to give weight to the Saint-Simonian doctrine 
of pantheism by claiming it as identical with the essence of Hegel's 
thought, divested of its scholastic terminology. Hegel's own 
figure, too, waxes to greater and greater proportions in Heine's 
imagination. Just as in the case of Goethe and Napoleon, the 
temporal, the human-all-too-human elements of Hegel's personality 
are gradually obliterated and there remains little but his name — 

12 The idea of this comparison Heine owed to Menzel, tho the latter, 
obviously, had given it a different turn. Cf. Menzel, I, 315. 
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a symbol of progressive thought of universal scope and unfathom- 
able depth. 

Ill 
Das Buch Le Grand — an Aristophanic Comedy 

It now remains for us to analyze the structure of 'Das Buch Le 
Grand' as a whole; to discover the fundamental idea that guided the 
poet in its composition; to perceive its aesthetic unity, provided it 
has any. 

A brief survey of the contents will help us in the pursuit of this 
task. The unprejudiced reader finds in the Book five distinct 
complexes of subject matter, corresponding to Heine's division by 
chapters as follows: I, 1-5; II, 5-7; III, 7-10; IV, 11-15; V, 16-20. 

The first part presents in phantastic disguise a repetition of the 
old story of Heine's first love tragedy, his despair and his thoughts 
of suicide. At the critical moment a new star appears on his 
horizon — his cousin Therese — and he is granted a new lease of 
life. There follows a dithyrambic hymn on the joy of living, 
subsiding into an elegiac strain as the poet, gazing into the future, 
beholds an idealized vision of his own old age. Thereupon Heine 
discards the oriental stage setting and the reader is brought back to 
the real present. 

The second portion dwells on Heine's childhood experiences. 
The mood of these chapters is a tranquil 'adagio.' The story 
flows along without interruption. All the passions and agonies 
of the first part as well as its mordant ironies lie dormant, until 
the sound of the drum suddenly wakens Heine from his reveries. 
In an instant he is braced for the great 'allegro con brio' of the 
third part. 

The moment Heine's memories of Napoleon are awakened, 
all his pent-up feelings, his passions and his enthusiasms, discharge 
themselves in one mighty paean on Napoleon, the demi-god and 
the martyr. 

In chapter 11 this sustained declamatory pathos suddenly 
snaps. Upon the heels of the sublime follows the ridiculous. 
General reflections at first; then typical examples of the ridiculous 
aspects of contemporary civilization: the clumsiness of censorship, 
the folly of pedantry, the wretchedness of a sordid rabble of rich 
and poor alike, devoid of ideals. Imperceptibly, in chapter 15, 
this satire is blended with a more serious strain, gradually unfolding 
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a whole philosophy of life, the seriousness of which, to spite the 
reader, is purposely veiled by apparent nonsense and buffoonery. 
The last part of 'Le Grand ' is a unit as distinct as the preceding 
ones. Its substance is almost intangible, for it is a weird sequence 
of lyrical and dramatic moods. The Veronika motif, twice before 
delicately sounded, returns again, and even now it vibrates with 
the faintness of a dream melody. The portrait of ' Madame ' with 
her little dog and the poet at her feet transforms a mere name into a 
lovely picture. The poet's second love tragedy breaks in upon 
these idyllic reveries like a studied dissonance. The present melts 
into the past, and consciousness reels in that weird vision of the 
Hindostanese seraglio of three thousand years ago. Finally, all 
these emotions, wrought up to a pitch of screaming hysteria, spend 
themselves and give way to a mood of utter desolation, a sombre 
tranquillity of hopeless despair upon which the 'Berlin Letters,' 
immediately appended, break in with their flippant jests. 

Let it be at once conceded that, in spite of a fascinating beauty 
of detail, a perfection of the technique of suggestion soon after 
developed to excess in 'Die Bader von Lucca, ' the book as a whole 
fails to create the impression of an aesthetic unity. There are no 
ties of association in the outer world between the diverse subjects 
treated in this small compass of some hundred pages. Yet a cer- 
tain unity at once becomes apparent when we recall that 'Le 
Grand' is in substance an autobiography. In these pages Heine 
does not discuss persons or events: he relates experiences that 
stirred him to his depths. His childhood experiences, university 
life, his double love tragedy, the atmosphere of political oppression, 
the sordid commercialism of Hamburg, Napoleon, Hegel — all 
these were experiences that claimed a major share in the molding 
of Heine's personality. 

The time when Heine wrote the 'Le Grand' was indeed the 
psychological moment for an autobiographical confession. Student 
life was just ended, and with it the possibility of longer depending 
on his uncle's at times indulgent, usually grudging and always 
humiliating charity. A very uncertain future was ahead of him. 
He had just bowed his head at the baptismal font with suppressed 
indignation, hoping thereby to remove the barrier blocking his 
chances of a political career; but, contrary to his expectation, this 
step did not improve his material outlook in the least. The time 
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was opportune, therefore, for Heine to pause and become reflec- 
tively conscious of his outlook on men and things, by means of 
reviewing his past from the cradle to manhood. 

'Le Grand' is altogether autobiographical in substance, tho 
from chapter 8 to 15 the reader is barely aware of its autobio- 
graphical character. These chapters are devoid of narrative; 
they present to the reader not the history of Heine's enthusiasms, 
prejudices and antipathies, but these enthusiasms, prejudices and 
antipathies themselves. They say to the reader not: Here is 
what I have been, but: Here is what I am. 

The difference in style and tone between the five portions of 
'Le Grand, ' however, contain in themselves convincing evidence 
to prove that the parts were not conceived and written in logical 
sequence according to a preconceived plan. It is more than prob- 
able that originally certain portions of 'Le Grand' were written on 
the spur of a momentary inspiration, before any conscious plan to 
present an autobiographical account of himself had taken plastic 
shape in Heine's mind. His letters dating from this period cor- 
roborate this assumption. During the year which saw the writing 
of the 'Nordsee' and 'Le Grand' Heine repeatedly expressed his 
intention of writing on all conceivable subjects commanding the 
vital interest of the time. Hegel, Sanscrit, Doctor Gans, Sym- 
bolism, the philosophy of history are enumerated in a letter to 
Moser as some of the topics to be worked up (Oct. 14, 1826). While 
it is true that in writing to Moser Heine had in mind particularly 
the 'Nordsee' letters of which eventually only a small portion 
materialized, we actually find these topics touched upon not in 
the completed 'Nordsee' but in 'Le Grand' (Hegel — ch. 15; 
Sanscrit — ch. 5; Doctor Gans — ch. 13; Symbolism — ch. 5 and 15 — 
the interpretation of the Hindostanes epic ' Mahabharata ' as a 
symbolic love letter, and of his own love lyrics as a disguised con- 
fession of his unrequited passion for 'Vernunft'). Under these 
circumstances it is likely that certain parts of 'Le Grand' were 
written as independent essays without reference to the autobio- 
graphical volume that Heine had in mind, and that they were later 
incorporated in this volume — with some modifications, of course — 
because they were in substance, tho not in form, part of his personal 
confession and for another reason which I will presently endeavor 
to show. 
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Heine's own statements permit no doubt about the fact that in 
'Le Grand' he strove to write not merely an autobiography but 
to create an aesthetic whole. He felt confident of having suc- 
ceeded, too. For in letters to his friends he repeatedly expresses 
his satisfaction over having achieved in 'Le Grand' a humor of 
the highest order. He looks upon his work as "ein Produkt des 
reinen, urbehaglichen Humors" (Moser, Oct. 14, 1826). We may 
best render his meaning by styling 'Le Grand' a comedy in narra- 
tive form. 

Could anything be more strange than to hear this medley of 
tragedy, irony and satire, with its profoundly pessimistic conclusion, 
called a comedy, a product of free humor, of 'pure' humor, as he 
says in another letter — a humor leaving nothing to be desired? 
Certainly if this is humor, then no amount of straining the concept 
in its ordinary acceptance will help us to appreciate the humor of 
'Le Grand.' But again we must turn to Heine's letters for the 
solution of the problem. 

Heme's intention begins to become clear as we read his thoughts 
on the idea of Romantic Comedy as developed in his letter of 
Oct. 25, 1825, to Friederike Robert. His line of thought here runs 
somewhat as follows: 

Romantic Comedy in the true sense of the term must be both 
comedy and tragedy. It must, above all things, express a philo- 
sophy of life, a 'Weltanschauung/ if it is to rise above the common 
level of French society-comedy. No philosophy, however, which 
is not fundamentally tragic can stir man's aesthetic sensibilities 
to the core. This great truth had dawned on Aristophanes, the 
greatest comedian of antiquity, who saw human life as a monstrous 
tragedy of insanity and who conceived a transvaluation of values 
so colossal in scope as to go utterly beyond anything attempted 
since. This philosophy of human life as a riot of insanity is so 
abysmal as to utterly defy serious expression. This, at least, is 
Heine's esoteric interpretation of Aristophanes' 'Birds' and, as we 
may add, it would have been fully endorsed by Tieck and Hoffmann. 
Where serious expression fails, irony must come to the rescue. 
Wherever the monstrous, the gruesome, the horrible surpasses the 
limits of serious aesthetic expression it must be relieved by ridicule. 
"Darum hat auch Shakespeare das Grasslichste im 'Lear' durch 
den Narren sagen lassen, darum hat auch Goethe zu dem furcht- 
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barsten Stoffe, zum 'Faust' die Puppenspielfonn gewahlt, darum 
hat auch der noch grossere Poet (der Urpoet, sagt Friederike), 
nemlich unser Herrgott, alien Schreckensszenen dieses Le.bens 
eine gute Dosis Spasshaftigkeit beigemischt. " 

Almost these identical words recur in chapter 11 of 'Le Grand,' 
and this same 'Weltanschauung' pervades 'Le Grand' from begin- 
ning to end. 13 Tragedy is the prevailing mood of the introductory 
portion, dwelling on the lover's despair; and the gloom of a much 
more sombre tragedy hovers over the concluding portion. The 
relative tragedy of an individual experience has deepened into an 
absolutely tragic conception of life as such. The tragedy of love 
has grown into 'Weltschmerz.' But in both cases, when face to 
face with tragedy, the poet does not stop at its serious expression; 
on both occasions the intolerable tension is relieved by extravagant 
irony: In the first instance the poet, on the brink of suicide, quotes 
his own handy monologue from 'Almansor' instead of the over- 
worked 'To be or not to be' of Hamlet; in the second instance the 
trivial tra la la of the most popular song hit from 'Der Freischutz' 
breaks in upon his moody reveries. But whereas, at the beginning 
and at the end, the poet is engrossed with his own personality, the 
central portion of the Book deals with typical phenomena of tragic 
and comic, sublime and ridiculous import in the life of the human 
race. The sublimity and tragedy of human existence are symbolized 
by the meteoric career of Napoleon. Once again, when the pathos 
of utterance is strained to the breaking point, the tension suddenly 
snaps: the poet's voice, choked with emotion, breaks into peals 
of ringing laughter — "Nach dem Abgang der Helden kommen die 
Clowns und Graziosos mit ihren Schellenkappen und Pritschen." 
His paean on the sublimity of genius is followed by his mirthful 
raillery at censorship, pedantry and Folly. 

Viewed from this Aristophanic perspective, the heterogeneous 
elements of 'Le Grand' range themselves into an aesthetic whole 
of symmetry and balance. We begin to perceive that there is 
method in this madness which makes the would-be suicide lover 
parody his agony; which ranges the clowns alongside the superman; 
and cuts short the dirge chanted at the grave of man's hopes by 

"Hessel has pointed out the identity between the thought expressed in 
the letter to Friederike and chapter 11 of 'Le Grand, ' without, however, making 
a thorogoing application of these theories to either the substance or the form 
of 'Le Grand' as a whole. 
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snatches from a popular rag. Our interpretation has revealed 
'Le Grand' to be intended as an Aristophanic comedy in form as 
v/ell as in content. 

Needless to say, I would not be misunderstood for a moment to 
imply that the chapters on the clowns (12-15) owed their existence 
to a mood in which Heine felt overwhelmed by a sense of the 
tragic. They are products of a mood of reckless, boisterous satire, 
goodhumored in part and in part malignant. Heine's sense of the 
tragic must not be taken so seriously as all that. We can be sure 
that he never felt more keenly that optimism accompanying a sense 
of power than when lashing his foolish and ridiculous contempor- 
aries with his triumphant satire. Simply by an act of calculating 
reflection, in order to build up his comedy on the principles of his 
Aristophanic philosophy, did he insert those satirical chapters 
directly after the pathos of the Napoleonic tragedy. 

Now it is easy to show why the reader cannot, without the aid 
of a commentary, elevate himself to a point where he can survey 
'Le Grand' from the author's Aristophanic perspective. The 
reader expects, and has a right to expect a unity of subject matter 
more intimate than the general unity of all phenomena as parts 
of the same universe. He demands a sequence of connected images. 
He takes the images thrown on the screen of his inner eye at their 
face value, and his interest follows the individual persons, things 
and happenings which they represent. He cannot take them as 
mere symbols or types of the tragic or comic side of existence. 
Moods, feelings and emotions can quickly pass from one extreme 
to its opposite only when a connected series of images warrants 
such a transition, or when our feelings are played upon as such, 
without the aid of any concrete images at all, as in music. Heine's 
Aristophanic perspective fails because his angle of vision is taken 
from without instead of from within the comedy itself, because 
it is purely intellectual instead of aesthetic. The poet's intention 
misses its aim because there is too much method in this madness. 

More than once I have felt tempted to talk entirely in terms 
of musical analogies. If we imagine 'Le Grand' translated into a 
symphonic poem — say, by Hoffmann's Johannes Kreisler — we 
find it easy to put ourselves into the Aristophanic spirit of the poet. 
With 'Le Grand' put into music, all the chaotic heterogeneity of 
the subject matter would be disposed of. From the first plaintive 
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vibrations of the strings we would feel the atmosphere of heavy 
melancholy brooding over the composition. In the sudden transi- 
tion from nervous tortured melodies into eccentric runs, and in the 
abrupt breaking of magnificent climaxes into crazy dissonances 
and anarchic rhythms we would divine the artist's despair over 
the inability of his artistic medium to compass the infinite. Final- 
ly, could we imagine the composer conducting the first perform- 
ance of his masterpiece, we would see him, arrived at the end, 
throw up his hands in frantic despair and, with sardonic humor 
gleaming in his eye, without a moment's pause, plunge headlong 
into the next number on the programme — a trivial light opera 
air which brings from the gallery thunders of applause. 
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